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is prepared to design and execute costumes for theatre produc- 
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and original color effects are secured by hand-dyeing, stenciling, 
éte. The department. has successfully costumed plays and nag- 
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Foreword 


THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE is a direct outgrowth of dra- 
matic conditions existing in this country to-day. For 
many years the established theatre, organized as a business, 
has held its great audience more or less securely, and has 
monopolized the important playhouses. Naturally it has 
made existing dramatic publications its trade journals. Re- 
cently a new generation of artist-workers — playwrights, ac- 
tors, directors, decorators —has grown up on the outside, 
establishing its own experimental playhouses, and creating 
small but appreciative audiences. It even has pushed its 
way into certain strongholds of the older organization. But 
before its ultimate conquest of the “regular” theatre, the 
progressive group must have more experience —and, we 
believe, the broadening and solidifying influence of a jour- 
nal of its own. 

THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE is designed for the artist who 
approaches the theatre in the spirit of the arts and crafts 
movement, and for the theatregoer who is awake artistically 
and intellectually. To these it will offer a news-medium and 
a forum for the expression of original ideas. It will cover 
the fields of all the arts of the theatre; or, more accurately, 
it will cover all those contributive arts that are working to 
ward that wider synthetic art of the theatre which is yet to 
be realized. Its material will be sought not alone in the 
little theatres and art theatres, but wherever the creative 
spirit touches theatre work, whether in professional or in 
non-professional channels. 

To help conserve and develop craetive impulse in the 

. American theatre ; to provide a permanent record of Amer- 
ican dramatic art in its formative period ; to hasten the day 
when the speculators will step out of the established play- 
house and let the artists come in: such are the aims of THE- 
ATRE ARTS MAGAZINE. It begins modestly; but there is 
a good fight to fight, and it intends to grow to the task. 
It bespeaks your coéperation. 


P. S.—We intend not to be swallowed by the movies. 
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The Cranbrook Masque 


By Franx Tompkins 


THE occasion of the Cranbrook Masque was the dedication of 
a new Greek theatre at Cranbrook, the Bloomfield Hills estate 
of Mr. George Booth. Bloomfield Hills is an up-hill-and-down- 
dale section of wooded country about twenty miles north of 
Detroit, which contains some of the most beautiful estates of the 
Middle West. Cranbrook lies in the center of this rolling 
country, with a stream and a small lake filling its hollows, and 
forests on its hillsides. On the top of its highest hill, the very 
crest of the country, Mr. Booth has built his Greek theatre. 
From the semicircular terraces of seats the audience views 
the landscape dropping away on all sides into green valleys 
and rising again to meet the distant sky-line. The scene quite 
changes its character with the changing lights of day, but there 
is not a moment at which it is not lovely. 

The problem of the masque was to produce something that 
should not only do justice to the natural beauty of the sur- 
roundings and the archite¢étural beauty of the theatre, but also 
make use of that beauty, perhaps not as background, but at least 
as a part of a larger beautiful whole, which should be the 
masque. hat the production was adequate to the setting was 
due to the perfect understanding of the problem which the pro- 
ducer, Sam Hume, brought to his task; to the background of 
knowledge and artistry broad enough and fine enough to meet 
all requirements, of both the producer and the author, Sidney 
Coe Howard; and to the support that Mr. Booth and The Arts 
and Crafts Society of Detroit gave untiringly to the production. 

The theatre itself is typical of two movements which are under 
way in this country, the movement toward the establishment of 
outdoor theatres, and the movement toward the creation of pri- 
vate theatres. The former is the one with which the public is bet- 
ter acquainted, because in the nature of things private theaters do 
not receive the publicity that such great outdoor theatres as the 
one at Berkeley have had. Most of the private playhouses are 
of the type called garden theatres. They have green-sward 
stages and clipped hedge backgrounds. As a rule there is very 
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little architectural detail, perhaps a few well-placed columns, a 
pergola, a statue in its niche in the hedge, or a bit of wall. Such 
theatres are small and suited to the intimate type of performance. 
They are ideal for such airy trifles as Ernest Dowson’s “ Pierrot of 
the Minute.” But the Cranbook theatre is much larger; it has am- 
ple space for pageantry, and it is thoroughly architectural. Its wide 
curve of seats is backed by a high hedge, but on every other side 
the severest Greek colonnades are silhouetted against the sky. 
The most strikingly unique characteristic is the plan that 
makes it virtually two theatres in one. It may be an intimate 
theatre where the less spacious forms of drama are not hope- 
lessly lost, or it may, at the will of the producer, become a 
pageant theatre, with a vista adequate to processions and 
distant approaches. This is accomplished by having two stages, 
one fifty feet behind the other. Directly from the green semi- 
circle of the orchestra rises the first stage. This is about twelve 
feet deep and is flanked by two enclosed temple-like structures 
that may be used for dressing rooms or for concealed orchestra, 
or for light switches. It is backed by a row of Ionic columns, 
forming three entrances for the actors, as in the old Greek 
theaters. But the spaces between these columns, which in most 
theaters reveal a view of the distant sea or a hilly landscape, are 
here filled with heavy neutral-toned curtains, so weighted that 
they fall in straight dignified folds, which it takes more than a 
summer breeze to lift. When these curtains are closed, the cold 
effect of the purely Greek stage is perceptibly lessened. The 
effect of warmth without a loss of dignity is heightened by the 
relief panels on each of the blank walls at the sides of the stage. 
When the curtains at the back are drawn apart, the spectator 
looks through the wide spaces between the columns, across a 
long pool of clear water, to a second stage backed by a temple, 
with a few pointed cedars rising above its roof. A pageant may 
enter through the center of this temple, or if the wide doors are 
thrown open, may even be seen coming up the path that leads 
to the theater. Thence it may come down the walks beside the 
pool, reflected in the clear water as it comes, down through the 
front stage and even into the green semicircle of the orchestra, 
if the scene warrants that intimacy. Exits may be made even 
more impressive, with their sense of great distance enhanced by 
the careful use of lights. In spite of the distance from the back 
stage to the audience, the ordinary conversational voice carries 
perfectly, probably because of the shape of the back stage and 
the presence of the pool of water. In the production of last 
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June the lights were manipulated to throw first the back stage 
and again the front stage into prominence, producing an effect 
of magical change of time and place. There was a sense of un- 
reality, of the accomplishment of the impossible, that was marvel- 
ously effective in the more romantic incidents, and yet a feeling 
at all times that the material was absolutely real, not distorted 
but spiritualized by its treatment. 

Every resource of the theatre was brought into play during 
the masque. The Greek chorusentered from the greatest distance 
possible, with the darkened front stage forming a frame of 
columns for the procession, warmly colored by the lights of the 
actual sunset. The procession came forward clear into the 
orchestra, where it formed a subdued foreground of color for the 
Greek episode, played on the fore-stage in the deep blue of 
twilight, with the back temple now faintly gleaming against a 
somber background of pointed cedars and evening sky. 

The second episode, the medizval, was intimately played, 
with brilliant figures of the townsfolk swarming in from the side 
entrances and filling the orchestra. It ended with the middle 
entrance of the front stage filled with a medieval church window, 
against which the Virgin and two angels were seen. The perfect 
lighting throughout this scene subordinated, almost obliterated, 
all sense of the Greek theatre, and threw into dramatic relief the 
jongleurs, the monks, the brilliantly clad townsfolk, and the 
beautiful picture of the Virgin. 

The Elizabethan episode used the whole theater again, but 
with warm color, a wealth of detail, and a riot of merry dances. 
Diccon o' Bells flashed the whole length of the theatre with a rout 
of children behind him, and Maid Marian appeared from the 
audience to accept his challenge and dance him down. The 
sea-rovers and the pirates were almost a silhouette against the 
dimly lighted pool. 

The fourth episode, set in the Italian Renaissance, was played 
on the front stage, with warm light for its gay artificiality of 
Columbine and Clown, and the cold blue of the pool for the back- 
ground of its most spiritual moment. In the final scene, the Be- 
loved came in her wonderful blue boat across the pool, from the 
darkness that shrouded its farther end and made it seem to stretch 
away into infinity; and she met her poet in the clear bright light 
that flooded the front stage. 

In short, Mr. Hume played upon the theatre a tune in lights, 
a marvelous tune that kept the audience in a state of rapt ex- 
pectation, but a tune that was designed only to make barmony 
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with the place and the time and the story. The lights were 
never obtrusive; in fact lights, story, place were all one, and it 
is only in the days that follow that a spectator is able to separate 
the causes that produced each subtle effect — or, to be more ex- 
act, to determine that the causes are never to be separated, but 
always to be seen as a force remarkably combined from many. 

Perhaps it is not so hard to understand how Mr. Hume and 
Mr. Howard so perfectly fused their work, when it is known that 
they worked out their plans together with the theatre as the 
starting-point. But it is difficult to see how the Arts and Crafts 
Society could step in at this point, and so delicately fit in every 
detail of color and design as to reinforce the effects, never con- 
tradict the light scheme or the emphasis of grouping, and yet 
give an impression of historical accuracy which was always sub- 
ordinate to emotional and imaginative effeét. 

As much might be said of Frederick Alexander's music, if it 
were within the scope of this paper; and the text of the masque 
deserves detailed analysis because of its structural qualities and 
its delicate adaptation of verse-forms to bigger effects. Certainly 
it showed unusual knowledge and skill on the part of the author. 
Its theme was the triumph of romance and imaginative beauty 
over the forces that have opposed those qualities in every age. 
The theatre and masque alike stand for that triumph. 

Whatever may have been the forces against which romantic 
beauty has had to contend in other ages, it is evident enough 
that commercial aims are its greatest foes to-day. It needs 
no Cranbrook Masque to point out that fa¢ét. But it does need 
a Cranbrook Masque to show how strong already are the counter- 
forces on the side of romantic beauty. Whena man is willing 
to put into a purely artistic venture the money (it is a pity to 
speak of it, but after all that is our point in this commercial 
age) that Mr. Booth has put into his theatre, and the thousands 
that must have gone into the production, and then to insist on 
subordinating himself absolutely to the result, even though his 
own time and taste are represented more accurately than a 
chance audience would guess, there cannot be great reason to 
fear for the future of imagiiiative drarna. And when he can 
command to help him such ideals and such loving care in work- 
manship as he found in Sam Hume, in Sidney Coe Howard, in 
the Arts and Crafts Society, in Frederick Alexander, and in the 
hundred or so aétors and artists who caught the spirit of the 
whole and lent their help to bring about the final success, then 
romantic beauty has certainly had its renaissance in America. 
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Aéting and the New Stagecraft 


By Water Pricuarp Eaton 


THE new spirit of experimentation in the arts of the theatre 
has, so far at least, affected the American theatre but little, so 
little, indeed, that the result is almost negligible. By the Amer- 
ican theatre I mean, of course, the professional theatre patronized 
by the great public, which sends its productions out through the 
land and is, when all is said, the stronghold which must be 
stormed and captured before Progress can claim a victory. 
Robert Jones and Joseph Urban and Livingston Platt, to be sure, 
have designed certain settings, some of them beautiful settings ; 
and Maxfield Parrish is now being called in to give his talent to 
the theatre. Yet one would scarcely call the Ziegfeld ‘ Follies’’ 
an experiment in the new stagecraft, though Mr. Urban did de- 
sign the settings ; while the ballet at the Hippodrome, devised by 
Bakst and Pavlowa, was, after the first night or two, so befuddled 
with Hippodrome chorus girls (who finally were hauled up on 
wires as a climax!) that it could hardly be distinguished from 
the Good Old Stuff. We must, I fear, face the faét that the ex- 
perimental spirit in America is still an amateur spirit, and in 
the immediate future, at least, we must look for its flowering, for 
the resuits of genuine experiment, in the various “little theatres”’ 
and other refuges of the dissatisfied or the dilettantes. After 
all, there can be no progress without dissatisfaction, and it is 
often enough the dilettante with talent who becomes the pro- 
fessional with power. 

But in my own observations of these experimental theatres, I 
have been struck with one odd fact. While the experimenters 
were eager to produce fresher and more vital drama, to create 
more illusive and effective lighting effects, to paint more sugges- 
tive and beautiful scenery, to get away from the dull rut of con- 
ventional ‘‘realism,’’ at the same time they were, almost without 
exception, apparently quite neglectful of showing us fresher, 
more vital, more illusive ac?img, or at any rate ignorant of how. 
to do it. In the case of such an organization as the Washington 
Square Players, say, we must of course be mindful of the faét 
that the scene-painters are frequently professional artists, the 
dramatists professional dramatists, while the aétors have been 
for the most part amateurs. No amateur, however gifted, can 
walk out on the boards and give at once a performance without 
a flaw, can give a performance as illusive of character as any 
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second-rate professional with intelligence. All the more reason, 
then, why the actors in the experimental theatres should be 
trained at least to do well what they can do well, and what the 
conventional professional actors do badly, while they are learning 
slowly in the hard school of practice to create the illusion of 
character. 

What are some of the things they could be trained to do? 
In the first place, they could be trained to speak. The new 
stagecraft, so far as it has been practised here, seems to have 
forgotten that as long as it is dedicated to the spoken drama, part 
of its task will be to make that speech audible, and consequently 
to make it effective to the last degree. Ask yourself this question : 
if you were witnessing ‘‘ Hamlet,” which would you rather find, 
a glorious, illusive setting with a bad actor mumbling ‘To be or 
not to be... .”, or a bare stage and Booth speaking those 
words as only he could speak them? Certainly, most people 
would choose Booth, and they would be quite right in so doing. 
Yet, under the influence of our bald, colloquial modern drama, 
beautiful speech, clean enunciation, a sense for rhythm, has almost 
perished from the professional stage. Let a modern author write 
a speech which he wants to hear delivered like music as well as 
human conversation—and he weeps bloody tears at each re- 
hearsal. There are no aétors to read it. It cannot be read 
properly without proper feeling for verbal felicities, and without 
practice. But a feeling for verbal felicities is just what genuine 
devotees of the new stagecraft should have, or their boasted 
devotion to beauty is a one-sided thing; and practice in correct, 
clean, felicitous utterance is just what the stages of our experi- 


mental theatres should afford. The rankest amateur ought to. 


be able to pronounce correctly, and enunciate all the syllables 
of a polysyllabic word without swallowing the penult. If he 
cannot, he should be politely invited to become a professional 
and join Mr. Cohan’s company. When you enter a little theatre 
you ought at least to be confident of hearing better speech than 
in any Broadway production. 

Our experimental theatres are not dedicated to realism. They 
do not neglect it, but the new stagecraft needs the fanciful, the 
poetic, the suggestive, for its full expression. And the fanciful, 
the poetic, the suggestive in drama cannot be acted as the real- 
istic drama is acted. The instinct which leads the opera singer to 
gesticulate like a windmill, which leads Lou-Tellegen to strike 
romantic attitudes, is a perfectly sound instinct. Convention 
has made the result grotesque, to be sure, but in their hatred of 
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convention too many experimental theatres have quite lost sight 
of the rightness of the instinct, and as a result play a scene of 
romance or poetry, in a setting not of this world but of the abstraét 
land of beauty, with actors who stand about as stiff as freshmen 
at the President's first reception, talking in the nasal, colloquial 
tones of the average American. This may be unconventional, 
but it isn’t good art, and it is holding back the new stagecraft 
in popular regard. If the new stagecraft is to play fantasy and 
poetry, in imaginative, beautiful sets, it must train its aétors to 
beauty and grace of carriage, to fluidity of pose, to expressive 
gesture (there is nothing poetic about keeping your hands in 
your pockets, as the mere public very well knows), to that 
general charm of romantic bearing which certain of the older 
actors even in our generation possessed, which is as old as 
histrionic art, indeed, and will always be as young as the latest 
lyric. To try to foster and develop this charm should be a 
task of the experimental theatres. If they cannot keep those 
who possess it from the affectations and absurdities of conven- 
tional romance, from the posturings of a Lou-Tellegen, that is 
merely a confession of weakness on their part. It is no sign ot 
strength, certainly, to be so afraid of the excesses that you 
abolish the essentials. 

Indeed, in the revolt from the conventions of the ‘‘com- 
mercial’’ theatre, it is rather to be feared that we have tended to 
throw overboard a good deal that is sound and necessary. 
Enough light to see the actors’ faces is one thing. The down- 
right force and predominant importance of good acting is 
another. When all is said, the spoken drama is brought to life 
for an audience by the actors, not the electrician nor the scene- 
painter, not the costume designer nor the orchestra conductor 
nor even the stage-manager, but dy the adlors. It is they the 
audience watches, recking not of the director who may have 
trained them; they who are, for three hours traffic, the pro- 
tagonists of the play. It can be no better than they are, and 
with the great public its success will depend upon them. 

Little theatres, experimental theatres of all sorts, may help 
the new stagecraft in a hundred ways, and bring various kinds 
of pleasure to us, but they will never ultimately persuade the 
public unless they can show illusive a¢ting, unless they can train 
players to zmpersonate, to bring the characters of the drama to 
vivid life. Too many of our experimental theatres are weakest 
on this most important side; they have neglected the art of 
acting, the foundation stone of the dramatic structure, and the 
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stone which changes least of all with the changing styles of 
architecture. They ask patronage to behold beautiful scenery, 
to hear brilliant “lines,’”’ to witness the play of magic lights ; but 
what the public primarily pays for is a story, so well acted that 
it cheats them into belief. The new stagecraft has got to play 
the game. It has got to furnish the actors. Nor is that so im- 
possible a task, if once we realize its necessity. 


Oe 


Exhibitions of Stage Art 


One who watches for signs of re-awakened interest in the arts 
of the theatre, in this country, must find satisfaction in the in- 
creasingly frequent exhibitions of costume designs and models 
for stage settings. Certainly the visual side of theatre art is 
receiving its due. Since Sam Hume collected and arranged his 
comprehensive exhibition of stage art, which was shown in 
Chicago, New York and other centers two years ago, there has 
been a notable quickening of interest among craftsmen in and 
out of the playhouse. Already this season New York has seen 
one exhibition of the sort, and another is announced for January. 

Under the direction of Thomas Raymond Ball an exhibition 
of costumes and costume drawings, with a few designs and 
models for stage settings, was shown at the galleries of the 
National Society of Craftsmen, from October 18 to 28. Some 
of the best recent work in the field of costume design for the 
theatre was shown, including plates by Willy Pogany, Maxwell 
Armfield, Raymond Johnson, Robert Edmond Jones, Frank 
Zimmerer, and George Wolfe Plank. The models exhibited 
were by Rhea Wells and John Wenger. 

Early in January Mrs. John W. Alexander will arrange for the 
Arden Studios, 599 Fifth Avenue, an historical exhibition of 
costumes and stage settings. 

May Allah increase the tribe of exhibition makers! 





Cloyd Head’s Grotesques 


By SHetpon CHENEY 


‘‘GROTESQUES, a Decoration in Black and White,” was written 
by Cloyd Head, and produced briefly by the Chicago Little 
Theatre last season. It was daringly original in conception, and 
bravely poetic in handling. I say ‘“‘bravely’’ because most 
American dramatists are literally afraid of the verse medium and 
of poetic delicacy of statement. Chicago critics, who have been 
gradually trained in appreciation of the finer things of the stage, 
were in general enthusiastic over the production ; but the public, 
as usual when confronted with an original work of art, was 
puzzled, and soon stopped coming —for the originality did not 
border on either the bizarre or the risqué. The text, recently 
published in Poetry, a Magazine of Verse, makes clear why the 
plot-loving American audience lost interest ; for the story of the 
play is not a little vague in outline, if indeed a story is there at 
all. Nevertheless, the text does prove that there is a new poet- 
dramatist of remarkable promise; and the production proved 
that not all purely poetic plays are destined to die unproduced., 

The play is called ‘A Decoration in Black and White.”” The 
sub-title has misled many into believing that the production was 
conceived primarily as a visual spectacle, as a changing series of 
designs in black against white, or white against black. But 
“‘Grotesques"’ was not merely one more novel experiment in 
staging. It is true that the setting was a design in black and 
white, and that the figures moved always within their frame to 
make decorative groupings against the background. But the 
word ‘‘decoration”’ applies first, not to the outward presentation, 
but to the inner philosophy of the play. The whole decoration 
as seen is merely a symbol of life as a changing pattern of human 
relationships. Life is shown as a mere decoration in someone's 
hands, to be shaped this way or that by the whim of an un- 
sympathetic power. Or is it that life, as commonly lived, is a 
void, in which only a rare god with the sense of design finds 
material for artistic fashioning? 

The philosophy —since that largely takes the place of story — 
is set forth through six characters: Capulchard, and five Gro- 
tesques. The latter are called simply the Man-motive, the 
Woman-motive, the Girl-motive, the Sprite-motive, and the 
Crone-motive. The scene is ‘the theatre of the reader's imagi- 
nation,” and when the curtain “between the reader and the play” 
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is drawn upward, a conventionalized design of slender white trees 
against a black background is seen. Before this design, and be- 
hind a frame of gauze, the Grotesques are discovered, as yet in- 
animate. Behind them stands Capulchard, ‘‘master of the dec- 
oration.”’ 

At first this Capulchard appears to be a god, playing sardon- 
ically with the helpless Grotesques, at will giving them life and a 
place in the decoration, or quite as lightly erasing them from it. 
He is an artist-god, withal, one who properly hates anti-climax 
and the obvious, and who weaves the figures and their bits of 
life into true designs —having ‘tang,’ as he is somewhat over- 
fond of saying. But gradually the revelation comes that he is 
merely a figure playing the god, achieving a certain permanence, 
and reverenced by the Grotesques, but later bowing to the real 
gods, the audience, whose priest he is. The figures, to whom 
he gives such vices and virtues as will make them true to char- 
atter; at first speak blindly what he orders, and again as com- 
prehending but willing tools; and occasionally —rare flashes of 
immortality !—they rebel and seek to make their own design. 


But they only learn — 
.... How slight 


A breath would puff them pell-mell into space, 
And free the canvas for a different theme... . 


when Capulchard tears away their background and leaves them 
groping ina void. Nor is the tragedy that of the Grotesques 
only. The story of their doings is too episodic to bring unity 
to the series of designs; and it is rather Capulchard's tragedy in 
the end. A second or third reading brings the meaning even 
closer: that we, the audience, who are the ultimate gods, do not 
exert our divine imagination to compose life as an artist would; 
that the human mind, the true director of the decoration we call 
life, too often confuses the lines and spaces, lets the motives run 
wild, or fails to lift existence from the void to any plane that 
can be called design. 

From such slender materials, from such intangible thoughts, 
does Cloyd Head weave his play. Can anything so elusive be 
made really intelligible and absorbing on the stage? The great 
American public was not interested. But that need not dis- 
hearten the poet. In these times when American dramatic art 
is in a wholly experimental phase, certain things are more im- 
portant than interesting large audiences. If one can break a 
trail in a new direction, it is far more valuable than amusing 
people along the old overcrowded highways. In the theatre 
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just now it is important above all else if one stimulate artists, 
playwrights, poets, to think ; if one impart the creative impulse ; 
if one provide that rare moment of artistic enjoyment in which 
fellow-artists look along new vistas of imaginative thought, see 
new possibilities of applying art to life. Let us take the testi- 
mony of Harriet Monroe, as set down in Poetry, in an editorial 
worth pondering. She asks: ‘“‘How did the Elizabethans feel 
when the young Shakespeare tried his first experiments on 
them? ... . Was their little personal emotion, their pleasure 
of the moment, seized and swept on into timeless spaces of 
wonder and joy?”’ Something of this “larger thrill’’ she found 
in the production of ‘“Grotesques.”” ‘Could it be that a young 
poet, here in boiling and bubbling Chicago, was seeing visions 
and setting them forth in a new strange form too beautiful to 
die? Was I listening to a bold interpreter of the mystery and 
poetry of life, one who felt and could suggest its magic and 
despair?” And again: “I paid to perfect art the tribute of 
spiritual exaltation.” 

How did the dramatist evoke that clearer atmosphere, that 
spiritual mood which is at once the rarest tribute and the most 
complete surrender to art? First, by beinga poet. Taking the 
word in its narrower meaning, of one who weaves thought and 
story prettily in words, the text of ‘‘Grotesques”’ is witness to 
Cloyd Head's poetic talent. The audience must often have felt 
that here was a play worded not in the “journalese” of our 
Broadway dramatists, nor yet in the attenuated verse of a more 
delicate school of writers. I say “often” because Mr. Head 
is not a/ways the finished poet; but he is well on the road to 
mastery of his poetic tools. 

For sensuous beauty one might choose such lines as “ Night 
and the stars, and silence in the wood”’; or ‘‘The song, full- 
throated, dark and passionate’’; or the longer-sustained — 


All moods of life in turn sweep through my heart. 
Each sings a moment, passes, and is gone, 
Like winds of evening, winds of night, and dawn. 


Other passages stand out by reason of their color and music— 
particularly the love-scene beginning ‘This shall be our bed, O 
my beloved,” and the Girl-motive’s cry, “Only the cold white 
trees and the'silver moon —” 

Coupled with this use of the sensuous impression, with this 
image-making faculty, is (occasionally) that rarer gift of grasping 
the one inevitable phrase, of packing a little group of words with 
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a world of meaning. Thus, when the Man-motive speaks his 
faith and exclaims ‘‘ Immortal life!’’ the Woman-motive answers 
‘‘Death would not then be true.’’ Almost as trenchant is the 
line of Capulchard when he plans final punishment: ‘Even the 
gods shall hesitate to laugh.”” Something of the same vigor and 
directness characterizes — 


Lock thy beauty by a thousand bars, 
That my one longing may give armies strength 
To find my way to thee..... 


That passage, to be sure, is too regular in the recurrence of 
accents, a fault too common in the play. Here, indeed, is my 
most serious criticism of the work. There is not enough free- 
dom in the use of verse-form, not enough variation of rhythm. 
There is a curious mixture of passages with the sing-song 
monotony of unvaried blank verse lines, and passages in which 
the poet bursts out in his own free way and sings to the heart of 
his subject. It is as if the poem had been written in part during 
his student days and in part after he had discovered new rhythms 
unknown to the school books. It is possible to mark passage 
after passage in which there are too many end-stopped lines; 
and not infrequently there are lines in which the natural order 
has been changed obviously to bring the sing-song scansion 
right. These things make not only for monotony to the ear, but 
for lack of ease in character and action development. 

A man must be more than poet to take possession of the 
stage. Cloyd Head is the artist of the theatre, and not of litera- 
ture merely. Note how he is able to reveal character through a 
single phrase: The Man-motive, overcome with reverence for the 
gods, sees that it will be more fitting for the Girl to place a 
flower on the shrine, because — 


Your hands are pure and stainless as the light 
Reflected to the moon and seven stars. 


And the simple child answers: “You like my hands?” 
Story-interest is less stressed than philosophy. Even if the 

poet’s philosophy is no more settled than one of his closing lines 
would indicate — “ For naught is permanent — excepting change” 
—one feels that he has faced the deeper meanings squarely, and 
arrived at conclusions worth recording. The insistence upon the 
symbol of life as a decoration is, of course, the dominating note 
of the play. 

The end is not far distant either way ; 

To left, to right, the picture has an edgé. 
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And when Capulchard is ready to erase the setting, he speaks: 


Then to new canvas and a different theme. 
Backgrounds are many as the stars themselves. 


The helpless position of the Grotesques in the decoration is 
ironically emphasized again and again: ‘Does the marionette 
grasp at its strings?’’; and “The gods are kind, -but wish to 
be amused.” 

There is food for thought in the poet’s challenge of accepted 
conceptions of God. Capulchard is made to say that the gods 
require ‘not strength from you, but cowardice.”’ And there 
is something of a sarcastic fling at the Browning philosophy when 
the impotent Man-motive is made to say weakly: “The gods 
watch over us, they guard us well; they have no other thought 
but for our good.” And is there current comment in the phrase 
of Capulchard, when he speaks of his dressed-up soldier puppet 
as “the manikin in uniform’? 

Cloyd Head believes that the time will come when a dramatist 
will be able to dispense entirely with story-interest, as the term 
is generally accepted, just as certain painters are approaching a 
decorative ideal without subject-interest. To be frank, I miss 
the unity which would have resulted from a story worked out by 
the Grotesques. It seems to me that there are too many inter- 
ruptions by Capulchard, making the whole too episodic. It is, 
of course, part of the poet's intent, for he wished thereby to 
emphasize the helplessness of the characters. But | believe that 
he would have made even that point more effective by carrying 
a clearer story through the Grotesques portions, gaining greater 
contrast and heightened irony with Capulchard’s final tearing 
away of the design. Mr. Head aimed to make a pattern, with 
his lines of story cut off in equal length; he might have gained if 
he had conceived the thing rather as design, with one dominating 
line running through. 

In the actual production one could see the fruit of another of 
Cloyd Head’s ideas—what he has somewhere termed “group 
creation.’’ With Maurice Browne, director of the Chicago Little 
Theatre, and Raymond Johnson, one of the really important of 
the younger designers, he was‘enabled to clothe his poetic play 
in just the right visual beauty. The conventionalized background, 
with its slender whites against solid black, had just the delicacy, 
just the symbolic unreality, needed to recenforce the theme. 
And Maurice Browne brought to the production that under- 
standing of decorative grouping, of balanced stage ‘‘dressing,”’ 
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which has given a distinctive note to all the work at the Chicago 
playhouse. 

The American theatre, then, has a new poet. As yet he has 
had but a glimpse into the magic possibilities of the stage. He 
dreamed his dream of what could be done in the theatre; he 
found his opportunity and seized it ; he made an artistic success; 
but he has had to go back to selling books. There is a wide 
significance in the case of this young man who has had his one 
small success, after many years of endeavor, and who now returns 
to an unpoetic business. Will he let the business swallow him, 
as others have? Or will he dream again, and set his dreams 
on paper, and come knocking again at the theatre doors? 
Will the next producer he approaches prove as sympathetic 
and as discerning as Maurice Browne? Granted that he finds 
that margin of leisure necessary to creative thinking, I believe 
that Cloyd Head will again bring forward an original play, and 
a better one. It is the business of the little theatres to see that 
such men have their chance. The semi-professional playhouses 
should help them until they are able to coordinate their poetic 
and dramatic talents so perfectly that even the commercial pro- 
ducer will be convinced. Granted such help, I believe that 
Cloyd Head will bring something infinitely worth while, not 
only to the little playhouse, but to that larger commercial the- 
atre which is still to be conquered by art. 


Oe 


Note on the Illustrations 


It is part of the plan of THEATRE ARTs MAGAZINE to reprint 
pictures of the best stage settings hitherto designed by Amer- 
ican artists. While keeping up with the best new work, we 
intend gradually to make the magazine a treasury of the older 
designs. In this issue we present, on page 16, Joseph Urban’s 
drawing for the graal-scene in ‘‘Parsifal.’’ While it was given 
space in the press of Paris, where the production took place, the 
picture is new to the American public. 
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The Stage Designs of A. A. Andries 


Ten years ago the creative artist felt that scene-painting was 
a hopelessly degraded and commercialized part of the art field — 
if, indeed, it had anything at all to do with imaginative art. The 
scene-painter looked with equal suspicion at those opinionated 
youngsters who talked of pure art but who understood nothing 
of the limitations and time-honored methods of his highly 
specialized work. Happily the distrust has given way in both 
directions. The people of the theatre have discovered that there 
are better ways to create illusion than by the traditional methods, 
and that the imaginative artist can bring to the stage something 
of distinct value; and on the artist's side there has been a whole- 
some trend toward understanding of concrete stage problems. 

Mr. A. A. Andries offers an example of the changed attitude 
of the art student toward the theatre, and of the new opportunity 
which the theatre offers to the artist. He was born in this 
country, and received his early education and art training here. 
He spent four years in Paris, studying and painting, and gained 
recognition to the extent of having a remarkably able decoration 
exhibited in the Salon. Before his return to America he began 
making sketches for stage settings. During a half-year in New 
York he made commercial sets ‘‘for experience.’” Just when 
he was gaining a foothold, he was suddenly compelled by 
personal matters to return to Detroit, his home city. During 
six months there he has made some notably interesting designs 
for operas and plays, and has built for the Arts and Crafts 
Theatre an interior setting of unusual decorative quality. 

In this number we reproduce three of Mr. Andries’ designs. 
The charm of color—and it is charming in all his work —is lost ; 
but the sense of design, and the decorative touch, are preserved. 
It is interesting to note that the most elaborate of the three 
sketches, that for ‘‘Othello,’’ is the earliest. The later ones are 
simpler and depend more on plastic, as opposed to pictorial, 
means. 

Although he is only a beginner so far as actual work in the 
playhouse goes, we mark Mr. Andries as a man of coming 
achievement and fame in the theatre. We believe in him be- 
cause he has taken his small successes of the past simply, be- 
cause he is earnest in the desire to go on to bigger things, and 
lastly because he is an artist. There is room in the American 
theatre for several artists. S. C. 








William Poel in America 


By SrerHen ALLARD 


WILLIAM PokEL, one of the best known of living artists of the 
theatre, is now in this country, and two American cities have had 
the privilege of seeing productions given under his personal 
direction. In Europe William Poel is not less known than 
Gordon Craig, Granville Barker and Max Reinhardt ; but through 
the chances of fortune, and on account of the limitation of his 
producing to the field of revivals, his name is less familiar on this 
side of the Atlantic. He is the founder of the famous Elizabethan 
Stage Society of London, and he has directed its productions 
for many years. He is generally considered the foremost au- 
thority on questions concerning the Elizabethan theatre. In 
his attitude toward the modern theatre, he has been an un- 
compromising crusader against the commercialization of dra- 
matic art. 

In April of this year Mr. Poel produced Ben Jonson's 
“Poetaster’’ for the Elizabethan Stage Society in London. 
Shortly afterward he announced his definite retirement from the 
work of stage production. But certain American lovers of the 
theatre felt that this country should witness bis unique method 
of reviving old English plays. Thomas Wood Stevens, director 
of the Dramatic Department of Carnegie Institute of Technology 
at Pittsburgh, invited Mr. Poel to come to America, and to direct 
one or more productions at the Institute’s theatre. A prelimi- 
nary trip was made, and the producer looked over the situation, 
stipulated that he should be allowed to choose the play to be 
given, and sailed back to England. He finally decided upon a 
repetition of ‘ Poetaster,’’ and brought with him to America the 
costumes used in the London production. 

His choice of ‘ Poetaster’’ came as a surprise to those who 
know the play through reading. While it is known that the 
original production in 1601 took London by storm, the play has 
long been considered by scholars and readers to be the least 
actable, and the most confused in plot and thought, of all Jon- 
son's works. Certainly it lacks almost completely those elements 
which are likely to make an Elizabethan revival (of the usual 
sort) interesting to present-day theatregoers. It is not dis- 
tinguished by beautiful verse, or by poetry of thought, or by 
stirring story. The production by Mr. Poel, nevertheless, held 
American audiences absorbed from beginning to end. 
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When he arrived in Pittsburgh he immediately started a 
rigorous course of training for his actors, all students of the 
Dramatic Department of the Institute. There was no playing 
up of individualities in the training or the acting. The producer 
chose each actor according to a preconceived idea of the part to 
be played; and if the student did not accord at first he was 
molded by Mr. Poel until he met the exact requirement. There 
is at the Institute now a tradition about the man who had no 
time-sense when he became absorbed in rehearsing. But there 
is also a new conception of the meaning of ‘“thoroughness”’ in 
dramatic production. 

William Poel’s conception of an Elizabethan theatre perform- 
ance differs iadically from that of certain dry-brained professors 
who have made “ Elizabethan revival’’ a byword at the colleges. 
Instead of trying to reconstruct the outward semblance, the 
archeological detail, he set himself the task of finding what it 
was in the Elizabethan drama that could hold a crowd of 
“‘sroundlings’’ absorbed for two solid hours. He had long ago 
mastered the scholarly side of the subject, and he knew that 
mere fidelity to detail would not hold either a seventeenth- 
century or a twentieth-century audience. He sought the 
solution in the manner of performance, in the spirit with which 
the director ‘put over” the play. 

The production of ‘Poetaster” was pitched in the highest 
possible key. The costumes were gorgeous, the dialogue was 
spirited, the characterizations were pushed to a point approaching 
caricature. No stage trick was overlooked if it would help to 
make the play ‘“‘move.’’ The tension thus produced was such 
that the audience was kept continuously absorbed. Sometimes 
it was chuckling over a comedy bit, again it was delighting in a 
colorful stage picture, or again it was dreaming under the spell 
of an old song; but always its attention was riveted on the stage. 

When the success of the production is analyzed, it seems to 
lie in a tour-de-force of stage management. No one remembers 
the story——if indeed, any connected plot could be recognized 
during the action—and there is no recollection of lines beautiful 
in themselves. The method of production was everything. In 
William Poel’s revival of ‘‘ Poetaster”’ there is a real contribution 
to the history of theatre art; and many a student in the audience 
has begun to see the whole Elizabethan drama in a new light. 

Of all the beauties of the production none was more gratefully 
received than the trained mudulation of speech throughout. 
Remembering the average voice of the student-actor — need one 
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say ‘‘student’’?— one wonders where this newcomer found such 
well-trained voices. Here again is a peculiarity of William 
Poel’s conception of Elizabethan drama. A certain type of 
voice, he explains, meant to the theatregoer a certain type of 
character. To the producer a group of carefully chosen actors 
offered a range of voices to be played upon, much as an orchestra 
offers a range of tone and timbre to the conductor. And William 
Poel playing upon the voices of American students wrought a 
miracle. He had chosen each actor as a type of speaker, and 
then had spent days and weeks developing in each the quality 
he had first detected. Those who have worried much over the 
horrors of the American's acting voice, found in the production 
relief from their pessimism over the future of American acting. 
If William Poel can do so much with raw material in a few weeks, 
there is still hope for some of the professionals. 

The setting was a platform before black curtains, parted to 
show a balcony above. Frequent entrances were made through 
the auditorium. The actual play was preceded by songs given 
by choir-boys, and incidental music was occasionally used. The 
costumes are said to have been absolutely true to the life of the 
times ; more important than that, they were true to atmosphere — 
brilliant, harmonious, picturesque but not bizarre. In choosing 
the actors no distinction was made in the matter of sex. A girl 
played the part of Czsar, and the convention was accepted, and 
forgotten, immediately. As for the story, that is entirely unes- 
sential to a review, as it was to the production. It is easy to 
remember that it was some sort of satire, and that Virgil was 
there, dressed to suggest Shakespeare, together with Ovid, Hor- 
ace, and less celebrated folk. But what they did completely 
eludes the memory. 

The performance of ‘‘Poetaster’’ may well mark a stage in 
the development of a certain type of production in this country. 
Certainly we who saw the performance will never again be 
satisfied with the slow, academic—and, we believe, untrue — 
revivals of other days. One wonders how the universities that 
in the past have had something of a reputation in the revival 
field, can let Mr. Poel escape back to England, with his costumes 
and his genius, before they have seen him at work. Not only 
to the student of the archeology of the theatre, but to the mere 
seeker for pleasure, he has brought a rare delight and a unique 
stimulus. 
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Note on the Costumes for “Caliban of 
the Yellow Sands”’ 


No PRODUCTION of recent years has been more widely reviewed, 
and more talked of, than ‘‘Caliban of the Yellow Sands.”” Every 
magazine has published its criticism, and every writer on the 
theatre, the pageant or civic spirit has set down his estimate of 
the masque’s importance. But the accompanying costume 
sketches, taken from the pages of a recent number of /he Crafts- 
man, take us back to a consideration of the most successful 
element of the giant spectacle: Robert E. Jones’ costuming. 

These drawings suggest that the designer approached his work 
not as a studio artist, but as a man of the theatre, thoroughly 
understanding the difficulty of relating stage design to an immense 
auditorium. It is one of the pathetic failures of many open-air 
masques and pageants that custumes which are delicately beauti- 
ful when closely viewed, lose their effectiveness at the distance 
of the audience. It is clear that if one can make the design 
stand out boldly on a figure drawn two inches high on white 
paper, the audience will be able to see it in man-size even at a 
distance of two hundred feet. We reprint the drawings for the 
benefit of theatre artists and students, recommending thorough 
consideration of this one matter of scale. 

The six little figures were drawn by Mr. Jones, and are re- 
produced by courtesy of Zhe Craftsman. 








The Art Societies and Theatre Art 


DuRING one month this autumn, two American art organizations 
took possession of new buildings, each containing a complete 
little theatre. Both structures were planned primarily for the 
usual exhibition purposes; but in both cases the directors made 
sacrifices in other directions in order to make room for auditorium 
and stage. The significance of this attitude of the artists can 
hardly be overestimated. It means that the outcast among the 
arts is to be recognized again. The theatre artist is to be 
allowed to work shoulcer to shoulder with the painter, the 
sculptor and the craftsman. These other artists, moreover, are 
to be allowed to bring their work to the stage, and to experi- 
nfent there under ideal conditions. 

That the art societies have re-discovered the theatre does not 
mean a radical or immediate change in American dramatic in- 
stitutions. To have the professional stage in the hands of artists 
who are only amateurs in the playhouse would be as unfortunate 
as the present system of putting everything into the hands of 
business men. But in these new buildings a seed has been sown 
which is bound to yield fruit in years to come. It means that a 
certain number of painters and craftsmen will graduate, after 
experiments in their little theatres, to the position of worker on 
the professional stage. Thus, slowly but surely, the sister-arts 
will lend a helping hand to the drama, the one of them all that 
fell farthest and began its recovery last. 

For many years there have been auditoriums, and stages of a 
sort, in art buildings. Occasionaliy the stages have been ‘‘dec- 
orated”’ with stock ‘‘scenery’’— painted backdrop, cut borders, 
and all. The distinguishing feature of the theatres just installed 
by the Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts, and the St. Louis 
Artists Guild, is a stage designed and equipped according to 
the most enlightened conceptions of stagecraft. 

The new building of the Society of Arts and Crafts of Detroit 
contains the usual exhibition halls, offices, and social rooms, as 
well as workshops for a limited number of craftsmen. The theatre 
portion includes the auditorium, stage, two sets of dressing rooms, 
costume rooms, and property rooms. The stage is unusually 
large, with ample working space at each side. It is backed by 
an adaptation of the ‘“‘sky-dome,”’ which so far has been installed 
in only one other American theatre. This background, built 
of plaster on metal frame, is laterally straight, running the entire 
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width of the stage; and it rises straight from the floor for several 
feet, then curving gently forward over the rear-stage. The 
electric equipment is notable for its flexibility, and for the 
amount of power available ; and it includes, of course, the now 
indispensable dimmers. A permanent setting has been installed, 
consisting of a dignified arrangement of pylons and draperies, 
which, when used in conjunction. with the sky-dome, makes an 
exquisite background for poetic plays, concerts and other 
functions. All the stage equipment was designed by Sam Hume, 
and instailed under his personal direction. 

The auditorium achieves a certain informality and intimacy 
of atmosphere that are charming, and the decoration is unusually 
subdued and successful. The construction is unique in that the 
orchestra is built on three levels, with balcony above. This ar- 
rangement is less satisfactory than a floor with uniform slope, but 
the architects had to consider that the room must be used at 
times as a supplementary exhibition hall, and the three-level floor 
seemed the wisest compromise. The architects of the building 
were H. J. Maxwell Grylls and William B. Stratton. The dec- 
orative scheme was devised by Mrs. Sidney Corbett Jr. 

The Little Theatre of the Artists Guild in St. Louis is smaller 
than the Detroit playhouse, and the stage seems very cramped. 
But structurally the auditorium here is more interesting than 
the other. Again it was a matter of compromise, as the audi- 
torium must on occasion serve as an art gallery. On account of 
connection with adjoining galleries, the front half of the floor was 
laid flat. The other half, however, is installed on an ingenious 
tilting device, so that the back can be raised to a point assuring 
perfect sight-lines. Above at the back is a small gallery, built 
permanently with a slope. 

The stage has more fly-room than that at Detroit, but other- 
wise is less satisfactory from the producer’s standpoint. In 
answer to strictures on the smallness of the stage, a St. Louis 
critic writes of ‘‘an outdoor scene beautifully staged and exquis- 
itely lighted, with as many as fifteen people on the stage at one 
time. There was no crowding, no inadequacy, nothing lacking 
to a picture which hardened wretches in the theatres of St. Louis 
said they had never seen equalled in beauty anywhere else.”’ 

In the dedicatory plays both theatres proved the value of the 
alliance between art society and stage. Meu whose stage designs 
previously had been confined largely to sketches on paper, were 
given opportunity to work in canvas and paint, and to see their 
work in unrelentiug stage light; others, who had never before 
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considered the theatre a field for creative endeavor, found a new 
and exciting problem in devising appropriate setting and lighting; 
and local playwrights saw their works in actual production— 
which, after all, is the best way to learn playwriting. 

In St. Louis the directors of the Artists Guild called in David 
Carb to take charge of the opening bill. With amateur and 
semi-professional material he produced four short plays. The 
critics were unanimous in conceding that he had in a few short 
weeks built up a company with professional finish, and that he 
worked miracles in the staging and lighting. The feature of the 
bill was the poetic play ‘‘Behind a Picture by Watteau.”’ After 
the opening series, the theatre was leased to local dramatic 
organizations. 

The dedicatory performances at the Arts and Crafts Theatre 
in Detroit likewise featured poetic production, being designed 
in part to show the possibilities of the stage. Lord Dunsany’s 
‘‘The Tents of the Arabs,’’ and “‘The Wonder Hat,’’ by Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman and Ben Hecht, were played before 
variations of the permanent setting. Two realistic plays gave 
variety and balance to the bill. Again the actors were almost 
entirely amateurs, and again they were so thoroughly trained 
and directed that the production showed none of the rough edges 
of the usual amateur ‘‘show.’’ In freshness of atmosphere, 
moreover, and in imaginative illusion, it far surpassed most 
professional productions. The series was directed by Sam 
Hume, who brings to such work a rare combination of artistic 
insight and executive ability. 

Doubtless other art societies will follow the lead of those at 
St. Louis and Detroit. One wonders, indeed, if alliance with 
such organizations will not be the ultimate solution of the whole 
little theatre question. It still is doubtful whether a little 
theatre can make good financially in competition with the 
commercial theatres. Perhaps the provision of stage and 
auditorium by societies not seeking return on the investment 
will lift the burden of overhead expense, under which so many 
organizations have failed, and yet make possible the two im- 
portant results of independent little theatre work: experiment in 
new forms of drama and staging, and the training of creative 
artists in the mechanics of the stage, resulting -in the graduation 
of men of vision into the regular theatre. At any rate, as- 
sociation with the idealists and recognized artists of the com- 
munity cannot fail to bring wholesome elements into the 


playhouse. S. A. 
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Progress of the Theatre Arts 


TueE Wisconsin Players have left their playjouse in Milwaukee 
to tour the principal cities of the East and Middle West. They 
opened a four-weeks season at the Chicago Little Theatre on 
November 14, and they will be seen later in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
and other cities that have shown interest in live native drama. 
The repertory includes nine plays, all by Wisconsin authors. 
The organization approaches closer than any other to the ideal 
sketched by Lady Gregory, when she said that the development 
of American drama deperded upon the creation of sectional 
theatres devoted to native plays. The present building of the 
Wisconsin Players contains workshops and an experimental stage, 
and in the spring an addition is to be built which will contain a 
complete little theatre. 


At the Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, Miss Gertrude 
Kingston, pioneer artist of the little theatre movement in Enz- 
land, produced in November a group of three plays: Shaw's 
“Great Catherine,’’ Lord Dunsany’s ‘‘The Queen’s Enemies,”’ 
and the anonymous “Inca of Perusalem.’”” On December 9g the 
Neighborhood Players will open their regular season with 
“The Married Woman” by Chester Bailey Fernald. The com- 
pany will revive during the year Lord Dunsany’s “A Night at 
an Inn,”’ Violet Pearn’s ‘‘Wild Birds,’’ and the dance-pantomime 
“Petrouchka.”’ 


On November 16 the new Arts and Crafts Theatre, Detroit, 
was opened with a group of four one-act plays: ‘“‘Sham’’ by 
Frank G. Tompkins, ‘‘The Tents of the Arabs’’ by Lord Dunsany, 
“The Bank Account’? by Howard Brock, and “The Wonder 
Hat” by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman and Ben Hecht. 


The Washington Square Players of New York, having outgrown 
the Bandbox Theatre, recently moved to the larger Comedy 
Theatre. The regular season opened with four one-act plays: 
“The Sugar House”’ by Alice Brown, ‘ Lover's Luck’’ from the 
French of Georges de Porto Riche, ‘“‘A Merry Death”’ from the 
Russian of Nicholas Evreinov, and ‘Sisters of Susanna’”’ by Philip 
Moeller. The company has grown to such proportions that a 
division has been made, one group staying at the home theatre 
and the other going on tour with ten of the most successful of 
last season's plays. 
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Serge de Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, after a short engagement 
in New York in October, started on a tour which will cover the 
entire country, from New England to California, and from Texas 
to Canada. The featured dancers are Nijinsky, Lopokova, Flore 
Revalles and Adolf Bohm. The repertory includes the best 
known of the company’s dance-dramas and mimo-dramas, in- 
cluding Schéherazade, L’ Aprés-midi d'un Faune, Le Spectre de 
la Rose, Prince Igor, Narcisse, and Les Sylphides. 

Schools for the art of the theatre continue to multiply. The 
Washington Square Players have established regular courses in 
all branches of dramatic study, and have taken quarters for the 
educational work close by their theatre. The Chicago Little 
Theatre has announced the establishment of a School of Dra- 
matic Art, to train players to fill vacancies in its own company 
and in other theatres. The Department of Dramatic Arts of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, the most 
thorough of all schools of the sort, will enter upon its third year 
this winter. 

“The Yellow Jacket,” which, since New York’s failure to ap- 
preciate it a few years ago, has been seen in all the leading 
European cities, was revived on, the New York stage by the 
Coburn Players in November. It is promised to other Eastern 
and Middle Western cities during the winter. 

Miss Grace Griswold has published a pamphlet entitled “Steps 
Towards a National Theatre,”’ in which she outlines a plan for a 
permanent Shakespeare memorial, to take the form of ‘‘a work- 
shop and showcase—a mart and a school for the benefit of 
players, playwrights, artists, managers and public.’’ The immedi- 
ate object is to establish a dramatic laboratory in New York, which 
in time would become a national ‘ University of the Theatre.” 

The Stage Society plans to show honor to Rabindranath 
Tagore, during his visit to New York, by producing his “Chitra,” 
with Alla Nazimova heading the cast. 

The Artists Guild of St. Louis has built a little theatre in con- 
nection with its galleries and club rooms. A special cast gave 
the dedicatory production November I1, under the direction of 
David Carb. Later the theatre was leased to the Little Play- 
house Company, which will offer a regular season of productions 
under the direction of Clinton J. Masseck. 

The Players, who for more than twenty-seven years have been 
presenting amateur productions in Providence, gave their last 
performance in the old Talma Theatre in June. With the larg- 
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est membership in its history, the organization has launched 
a plan for building a “laboratory theatre.” As a preliminary 
step a store has been converted into a dramatic studio, with a 
stage and workshops for experiment and rehearsals. 


The famous Abbey Theatre in Dublin was uninjured during 
the recent Irish Revolt, but the Irish Players have scattered, and 
there is at present no prospect of resuming productions at the 
theatre. The men of the company are for the most part at the 
front, and many of the women are playing in Australia, the 
United States and elsewhere. 

Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau Theatre, ‘‘the theatre that comes 
to you,” is on tour in the Eastern states, under Mr. Walker's 
personal direction. New plays have been added to the repertory, 
including the best by Lord Dunsany, and new sets have been 
made by Frank Zimmerer for some of the productions. 

As a permanent memorial of the Shakespeare Tercentenary 
Festival in Boston, the committee in charge has planned to build 
in the Fens a ‘Shakespeare Village,” to be used as a public rec- 
reation center. The plans have been drawn by Frank Chouteau 
Brown, and a campaign to secure funds is now under way. 


De 
With the Theatre Artists 


DurinG the current season Robert Jones has designed two 
settings for the Ballet Russe, and two for Arthur Hopkins’ 
productions of ‘‘The Happy Ending’’ and ‘‘Good Gracious 
Annabelle.’’ He is now at work on sets for a series of one-act 
episodes to be produced by Mr. Hopkins under the auspices of 
the Drama League of America. 

Mrs. Josephine H. Clement, well known for her interesting 
experiments in producing one-act plays at the Bijou Theatre, 
Boston, will hereafter act as general manager of the Chicago 
Little Theatre. 


Richard Ordynski has gone to Los Angeles, to be associated 
with the Players Producing Company at the Little Theatre. 


Paviowa is dancing at the Hippodrome, New York, in con- 
nection with the usual sort of circus-drama to be seen there. 
While the critics praise her individual work, it seems agreed 
that the ballet as a whole, and the settings by Leon Bakst, are 
a failure artistically. Bakst did not come to America to direct 
the execution of his designs. 








At the Little Theatres 


Tue Chicago Little Theatre opened its season on October 17 
with ‘‘Mary Broome,’’ a comedy by Allan Monkhouse. Other 
plays announced are ‘‘Mr. Faust’’ by Arthur Davison Ficke, and 
**Deborah’’ by Lascelles Abercrombie. The theatre’s puppet 
season opened November first, and will continue with three day- 
time performances each week, thus avoiding conflict with the 
regular productions. On November 15 the Little Theatre 
company moved to The Playhouse (formerly the Fine Arts 
Theatre) for a limited season. The repertory for this engage- 
ment includes Shaw’s ‘‘The Philanderer’’ and ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession,’’ and a group of Greek plays, in Gilbert Murray’s 
translations. During the company’s temporary absence from 
the Little Theatre, the Wisconsin Players will present there a 
group of plays from its repertory. 

The Prairie Playhouse, Galesburg, Illinois, opened its second 
season early in November with the following group of one-act 
plays: ‘‘At Slovsky’s’’ by Winifred Hawkridge, ‘‘The Rose’’ 
by Mary Macmillan, and ‘‘The Terrible Meek’’ by Charles Rann 
Kennedy. The second production will be Shaw’s ‘‘Candida,’’ to 
be followed in December by an original Christmas fantasy. The 
theatre is now owned by the Galesburg Center of the Drama 
League of America, and is directed by Mr. J. A. Crafton. 

The Little Playhouse Company of Cincinnati opened the 
season with Edouard Pailleron’s ‘‘The Art of Being Bored.’’ 
The Company owns its own playhouse, and produces one bill 
each month under the direction of Mrs. Helen Schuster-Martin. 

The Players Workshop of Chicago, which limits its activities 
to first productions of plays by Chicago authors, produced in 
September ‘‘The Hero of Santa Maria’ by Kenneth Sawyer 
Gvodman and Ben Hecht, and ‘‘Dregs’’ by Ben Hecht. The 
October bill was comprised of ‘‘Civilization’’ by Elisha Cook, 
**Snow-White’’ by Marie L. Marsh, and *‘The War Game’’ by 
fice Gerstenberg and Rienzi de Cordova. The November 
group was ‘‘The Magnet’’ by Mary Corse, ‘‘The Man’’ by Oren 
Taft Jr., and ‘‘The Pot Boiler’’ by Alice Gerstenberg. We are 
reproducing in this issue a setting designed by J. Blanding 
Sloan for the Players Workshop summer production of ‘‘Brown,”’ 
a play by Ben Hecht. 

The Players Club of San Francisco has re-made its clubhouse 
into 2 little theatre, which was opened in October with this bill: 
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“The Sidhe of Ben Mor’’ by Ruth Sawyer, ‘‘The Cradle Song”’ 
by Adrian Metzger, ‘‘The Maker of Dreams’’ by Oliphant 
Downs, and ‘“‘The Spoils of War’’ by Hilliard Booth. The 
November offering is Stephen Phillips’ ‘‘Paolo and Francesca.’’ 
Other scheduled plays are Shaw’s ‘‘Major Barbara’ and 
d’Annunzio’s ‘‘The Daughter of Jorio.’’ 

The Little Theatre Society of Indiana, after failing to 
establish a true little theatre in Indianapolis last season, has 
reorganized. On October tenth it produced a pageant-play en- 
titled ‘‘Centennial Cycle of Works by Indiana Authors.’’ In 
November Mr. Carl Bernhardt was appointed director, and he is 
now busy with plans for regular productions through the winter 
and spring. 

The Lake Forest Players presented in October ‘‘The Magical 
City’’ by Zoé Akins, and ‘‘Thieves’ Honor’ by Frank Tompkins. 
The playhouse will be closed until spring. 

The Little Theatre, New York, opened the season with 
‘‘Hush,’’ a comedy by Violet Hearn. This gave way in No- 
vember to the notable revival of ‘Pierrot the Prodigal,’’ a 
pantomime which, as ‘*L’Enfant Prodigue,’’ has been an inter- 
national favorite for many years, and which had its first Ameri- 
can production in the days of Augustin Daly and Ada Rehan. 
Other productions scheduled for the Little Theatre are Mase- 
field’s ‘‘The Faithful,’’ and a dramatization by Granville Barker 
of ‘‘The Wrong Box,’’ by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osbourne. For afternoon perform nces Winthrop Ames plans to 
import the puppets of the famous Munich Marionette Theatre. 

The Toy Theatre, Boston, one of the pioneer little theatres of 
America, failed to open its doors this season, and there is no 
prospect of an early resumption of its activities. 

The Los Angeles Little Theatre, after many vicissitudes, has 
been taken over by the Players Producing Company, which made 
a noted success of certain productions in Chicago and New York 
last season. Miss Aline Barnsdall, the director, has called in 
Irving Pichel and Norman-Bel Geddes for the work of stage 
management and scenic design. The first bill of a ten-weeks 
season included a one-act play by Oren Taft Jr., entitled ‘‘Con- 
science,’’ and “‘Macaire’’ by Robert Louis Stevenson and William 
Ernest Henley. Miss Barnsdall later secured the services of Rich- 
ard Ordynski, who went to Los Angeles to produce ‘‘Nju’’ by 
Ossip Dymow. The Little Theatre will hereafter have two acting 
companies, an Eastern one directed by Richard Ordynski, and one 
composed of Californians under the direction of Herbert Heron. 

: 
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THe TRUTH ABOUT THE THEATRE. Anonymous. This book does not 
tell the whole truth about the theatre. It sets forth the worst evils of theatre 
life with the false assumption that they are universally prevalent. The 
author is not always reliable, moreover, in his recording of particularized 
incidents. Nevertheless it is a book that every student of the art of the 
theatre should read. It strips the subject of all the glamour and romance of 
the fiction writers and outside observers, and it shows forth clearly the grim 
conditions under which the worker for an art of the theatre must often 
struggle. The author avowedly went into the theatre with the ideals of an 
artist; but he allowed himself to be swallowed by the business side of the 
organization, and became a mere cog in a commercial system. He writes in 
a disillusioned and embittered vein, as every man must who sacrifices his 
ideals to circumstances. 

Throughout the book there is sincerity —a genuine desire to keep others 
from making the mistake he made. Indeed, there is real tragedy in the 
career behind the book; and the tragedy of the writer reflects clearly the 
tragedy of the American theatre of the last quarter-century. It is that he 
accepted the playhouse as he found it, degraded and commercialized, without 
struggling to change it ; that he forgot the nobility and dignity of it, living on 
from a better time ; and that he was ignorant of the force for betterment that 
was rising in the little theatres and semi-professional groups, and even finding 
reflection on Broadway. 

The author purposely neglects the bright side of theatre life, with its 
legitimate pleasures and the rewards it brings to the true artist. While 
recognizing this one-sidedness, we recommend the book, hoping that it will 
make the young artist set his teeth the harder for the coming conflict, that it 
will hasten the conquest of that ugly thing which has stood for the theatre in 
America for so long—insecure for the actor, unjust to the playwright, 
without place for the inspired craftsman or poet, with a cut-throat policy 
toward every innovating producer, serving commerce tu the detriment of art. 
(Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company. $1.00.) 


PRACTICAL STAGE DIRECTING FOR AMATEURS, by Emerson Taylor, is 
an elementary book of instructions, designed particularly for schools, colleges, 
and clubs devoted to “dramatics.” It should prove useful to teachers and 
“coaches” who direct the producing of amateur organizations; but itis far 
too elementary to be of service to artists of the professional or little theatres, 
The author sticks to a few outworn superstitions; he uses as frontispiece a 
stage diagram showing the old arrangement of wings, with the oid hiero- 
glyphics R. U.E., L. L. E., etc.; and he gives the damnable advice that the 
actor should not be supplied with a full script of the play to be produced, 
receiving instead only his “bit.” But in general he is quite progressive and 
intelligent, insisting upon the importance of ensemble acting, of concentrating 
power in the director, and of using suggestion rather than imitation in setting. 
He very welcomely emphasizes the difference between acting lines and 
reciting them. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $1.00.) 


THE ANTIQUE GREEK DANCE, by Maurice Emmanuel, is now made acces- 
sible to English readers in a poor translation. Coming just after Arnold 
Genthe’s remarkable “ Book of the Dance,” the volume challenges attention by 
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Design by Hermann Rosse for the stage 
of an open-air theatre. The pylons and hangings, 
with the vista through rows of trees at the back, 
form an unusually interesting arrangement. Th 
use of pylons solves the most difficult p’ oblem to 
be met by the outdoor producer : the concealment of 
light-sources in su ffictent number to flood the entir 
stage with light. The theatre was designed for 
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not built. 
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contrast. The other is purely inspirational, while this is didactic and his- 
torical; the other is in itself a work of art, while this is a poorly printed 
textbook, with illustrations profuse but unattractive. Yet the book is dis 
tinctly valuable. 

The author begins with the hypothesis that, while human anatomy remains 
the same, the modern dance must obey certain fundamental laws that 
governed the antique dance. He first analyzes the modern French dance, or 
pallet, and then reconstructs the ancient Greek dance to prove that the 
mechanics are the same. He has covered the field with German thorough- 
ness, searching the works of ancient authors, and seeking in all the world’s 
classic museums. His text is illustrated with over six hundred drawings, 
taken chiefly from vases and statuary. 

It may be better to learn through practice than through theory ; but sooner 
or later every great artist must master the theory of his art. The seeker 
for theoretical knowledge will find certain parts of this book negligible ; and 
he will find consecutive reading of the entire text unendurable. But portions 
he will find exceedingly he!pful — not to copy, but to study with open m'nd. 
We can imagine an artist dancer going through the book with delight, con- 
firming an independent opinion here, catching a new meaning in a pictured 
gesture there, and seeing in the whole new proof that art is a matter of 
mechanics as we!l as of vision. 

The author does not give rules for dancing. He merely tries to show fort 
the fundamenta! rhythms, and the natural positions and motions, which he 
believes have lived on from Greek times to the twentieth century. In 
studying his conclusions judiciously, the professional dancer must gain a new 
breadth of view, and sureness; while the general reader must gain a new 
impression of the seriousness of cancing as an art. One only regrets that 
the valuable portions of the book are wrapped in much that is dull and 
unattractive, and that the translator could not brighten, instead of befog, the 
whole. (New York: John Lane Company. $3.00.) 


A Book ABOUT THE THEATRE, by Brander Matthews. We prefer to 
take this book’s epitaph from its own pages. When Professor Matthews 
wrote of “an academic investigator into the arid annals of dogmatic dis- 
quisition about the drama,” and again of an author “laboring to lift into 
temporary importance the eternally unimportant,” he penned the fittest 
criticisms of his own latest work. A more dogmatic book, and one dealing 
with more unimportant phases of an important subject, is yet to appear. 
Here are sample chapters: The Ideal of the Acrobat, Dramatic Collabo- 
ration, The Method of Modern Magic, The Utility of the Variety Show, 
Women Dramatists, The Show Business, and The Decline and Fall of Negro 
Minstrelsy. With unruffled seriousness, and with graceful touch, the author 
weaves amiable trivialities about these themes. In four-fifths of its pages 
the book is typical smal!-talk — gossipy, inconsequential, crammed with facts 
of no value. The material that is worth while may be found in three or four 
chapters — particularly ‘‘ The Evolution of Scene Painting,” “ The Principles 
of Pantomime,” and “The Puppet Play.” There is occasional food for 
thought in these, and considerable historical material that is not easily 
accessible elsewhere. 

Professor Matthews’ curt dismissai of Gordon Craig, together with the 
whole enlightened group of modern stage designers, is a remarkable reve- 
lation of the author’s incapacity to grasp what is new and significant, and of 
smug satisfaction with the past. 
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“ Little things please little minds.” We recommend the book to the old 
women of the theatre — and of the universities. The student of the theatre 
will do well to read the chapters indicated, but only at times when he ig 
seeking historical background, and not stimulus. Stirring up revolutionary 
thoughts is not one of Professor Matthews’ faults. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) 


TRAINING FOR THE STAGE, by Arthur Hornblow, is a first-aid text for 
those who would break into the theatre game as it is played in New York, 
The author is editor of Zhe Theatre, and is well acquainted with Broad. 
way theatre life in every aspect. Out of the fullness of his experience he 
has set down much that will prove valuable to the beginner. Although 
he has the true metropolitan attitude, judging largely by money standards, 
and with the usual contempt for everything outside New York, he sees 
clearly that the theatre has been commercialized and that the actor’s art is 
being degraded. Every would-be actor will find the volume worth reading; 
and we recommend the chapter on “The Actor’s Voice” to the average 
American player who already has found a place on the stage. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25.) 


THE Lyric, by John Drinkwater. Here is an interesting statement of one 
poet’s beliefs about his art. It has the merit of brevity (one can read it 
thoughtfully within an hour), and it is clearer than most attempts to analyze 
the character of poetry — for after all, the lyric is poetry in its essence. We 
might quarrel with the author’s insistence upon the importance of regular verse 
forms and of rhyme. It seems to be fencing the field short of much that is 
beautiful and satisfying. But the writers of textbooks have to concern 
themselves more with the traditional and the accepted than with the move- 
metits that are pushing, sometimes vainly, against established barriers. And 
this is a textbook, albeit one of unusual charm of statement, and for the most 
part lucid. 

The volume is one of the “Art and Craft of Letters” series. We have 
received the uniform “ The Short Story,” by Barry Pain, but pass it by as 
having little place on the theatre bookshelf. (New York: George H. Doran 
Company. §. 40.) 


A BooK FOR SHAKESPEARE PLAYS AND PAGEANTS, by Orie Latham 
Hatcher, is described by the publishers, quite accurately, as “a treasury of 
Elizabethan and Shakespearean detail for producers, actors, artists and 
students, describing Elizabethan life and customs, the costumes, sports, 
buildings, court festivities, the stage and drama, the songs and music of the 
period.” While we feel that historical works are never as significant as in- 
spirational ones, we must grant that the author has collected a surprising 
amount of valuable material. In producing we deprecate the piling up of 
historical detail, to the smothering of poetic and dramatic effect; but we 
insist that every production should be true enough to the historical not to be 
noticeably inharmonious. Miss Hatcher has made it possible for producers 
to be decently accurate without owning a whole roomful of reference books. 
Without subscribing to all that the author writes, or fails to write, about the 
pageant, we mark the book as one that every theatre worker should own. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.00.) 
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The New Published Plays 


MopERN ICELANDIC PLays, by Johann Sigurjonsson. The first play in 
this volume, “ Eyvind of the Hills,” has stirred us as have few dramas pub- 
lished in recent years. The characters, breaking away from the circum- 
scribed life of everyday mortals, carry the reader with them to regions of 
clearer air and finer perceptions. The whole play is filled with what is 
strong, elemental, and clear-visioned, with that heroic quality which world- 
drama sorely needs. There would be difficulties in setting it on the stage, 
just as there are difficulties in getting a sufficient perspective to read it 
clearly and judge it justly. But for the theatre artist who succeeded in 
placing it before an audience with all its freedom and bigness preserved, 
there would be a mighty satisfaction. If we are to have poets of this mould, 
the heroic drama may yet come back to take its place in the world —and 
perhaps come back embracing the elemental romance of modern life. 

The other play in the volume is interesting, but is not cast in the same 
mould as “ Eyvind.” The translation in both cases is clean-cut and pvetic. 
(New York: The American-Scandinavian Foundation. $1.50.) 


Six PLAYS OF THE YIDDISH THEATRE is a collection of one-act plays, 
ranging from Biblical romance and idle farce to tragic realism, translated 
from the originals by Isaac Goldberg. Belonging to the art of a scattered 
people, which nevertheless has intense race consciousness, they will interest 
students of folk drama and of comparative literature. But they are so far 
dependent on knowledge of Yiddish custom, and so far lack dramatic 
intensity, that they are not likely to find a wide welcome on the American 
stage. The grimmest bit of all, Perez Hirschbein’s “In the Dark,” might 
well be tried in some of the experimental theatres ; and others, when played 
by Jews, would make interesting contributions to the programs of the 
neighborhood playhouses. (Boston: John W. Luce and Company. $1.50.) 


THE Woman WuHo Wou.pn’t, by Rose Pastor Stokes. This book 
affords one more proof that the drama bookshelf must he extended to include 
some books that are worth the writing and the reading, but that have nothing 
to do with the theatre. The first two acts have the material for a poignant 
realistic play, although handled with the novelist’s rather than the dramatist’s 
touch. But the third act is an appendix of pure propaganda, and never could 
be disguised for acting. Readers who are not afraid of trenchant social 
thought will find the volume well worth two hours’ time. But those who 
want drama, with its swift action, its deft characterization, and its directness 
of statement, must look elsewhere. (New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 


Motocn, by Beulah Marie Dix, is prefaced by the publisher with the 
description “ unmistakably the finest play that the war has so far produced.” 
Perhaps. But we doubt whether the war has yet inspired aay drama that 
will be lastingly great. The faults of “Moloch” are looseness of con- 
struction, melodrama, and something of that self-consciousness which is the 
curse of the Arrerican dramatist. One too often feels that the author is 
manipulating the strings. Still the play does not suffer seriously in com- 
parison with Artzibashef’s “ War” and similar dramatizations of contempo- 
rary European civilization. It is effectively horrible, powerful and enter- 
taining ; but it is not a “world” play, nor is it, we hope, the best that is to 
come from Miss Dix’ pen. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.00.) 
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MoRAL, by Ludwig Thoma, a classic of the modern German realistic 
drama, now appears in a translation by Charles Recht. It treats entirely 
objectively and unobjectionably with prostitution as practiced among the 
higher-ups, and exposes hypocrisy to keen satire. The spirit of comedy— 
quite Gallic in touch, at times— pervades the play, making it more enter- 
taining than most propaganda pieces. Although occasionally slow and talky, 
it should appeal to those producers who make a specialty of the “ Mrs, 
Warren’s Profession” type of drama. We wonder which of the “pro- 
gressive” little theatres will discover it first. (New York: Alfred A, 
Knopf. $1.00.) 


THE GOLDEN APPLE, A Play for Kiltartan Children, by Lady Gregory, 
This is a child’s fairy tale, done into dialogue, and published in the form of 
a child’s book, with colored illustrations. It has felicity of expression, and 
the true Irish tang of the soil, but it will prove less interesting to drama- 
lovers than any one of Lady Gregory’s other books. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 


Wank, by Michael Artzibashef. In these days of war, when the newspapers 
carry so much of wholesale tragedy, it seems curious that a play of one 
family’s sufferings could bring a deep emotional reaction. Yet this power. 
ful, if ill-constructed, drama does stir the reader deeply. It is by no means 
the best of the war plays, and it will add little to the author’s growing fame. 
It is big, powerful, simple, and probably unactable — but readable, if one 
likes two such unpleasant themes as sex and war realistically mingled. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.00.) 


THE FRUIT OF TOIL, AND OTHER ONE-ACT PLAYS, by Lillian P. Wilson, 
is a collection of dramatic episodes, brief, imaginative, and too often tinged 
with sentimentality. The author has a gift for grasping the dramatic, but 
insufficient understanding of play technique.to make her sketches effective. 
The crucial incident, the breathless moment, is usually there ; but she should 
study preparation, the leading of the reader (or audience) through a series 
of events of increasing intensity. The volume shows great promise rather 
than achievement. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company.) 


THE HATE-BREEDERS, by Ednah Aiken. This is an indictment of the 
war-lords, tricked out in dramatic form. In literary quality better than most 
acted plays, and powerful as a document in peace propaganda, it is im- 
possible of production in a theatre. The author started with an original 
idea, which might have been made intensely dramatic. But she exhibits 
little knowledge of what is physically possible on the stage, or of the economy 
of means necessary to the building of adrama. The book is worth reading 
if one is still in the field for war literature. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. $0.75.) 


We have received also, too late for review in this issue, the following: 
Sixty YEARS OF THE THEATRE, by John Ranken Towse (Funk and 
Wagnalls, $2.50) ; THz NAMELESS ONE, by Anne Cleveland Cheney (Stokes, 
$1.00); and CHARLES FROHMAN, MANAGER AND Mav, by Isaac F, 
Marcosson and Daniel Frohman (Harpers, $2.00). 
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Editorial 
HAVE the progressives in the theatre made any real headway against the old§ 
foes —commercialism and traditionalism? Are the enthusiastic workers or | 
the pessimistic critics right? This issue was to carry an essay which would¥ 
attempt to answer these questions, a sort of recapitulation entitled “The 
Present State of the Theatre Arts in America.” But space remains for only) 
a brief summary. Our view of the theatre situation is this: 

At least the established order has been shaken to the extent of a recog 
nition of new forces bearing in, and a struggle to come. Oftener and’ 
oftener the purely commercial producer has to grasp the weapons of art to 
meet the competition. Outside the old structure, moreover, the independents 
have built up an organization of their own. Little theatres and art theatres 
have been established, not on a basis which assures permanence, but with 
the result that American drama is provided with laboratories for experiment, 
Playwrights have been encouraged to explore new fields. Decorators have 
been discovered and trained, and have gone into the regular theatre to leaven 
the mass there. A few playhouses which are worthy of the theatre as an 
art have been built. In that there is at least preliminary progress. 

On the other hand: The artists have failed to conquer any appreciable 
proportion of the professional theatres, or to win over any number of the men 
in power. They have failed to develop a single director or playwright or 
decorator who can be said to be a great creative figure —an artist of world 
measure. The art of acting, in both the professional and the little theatres, 
continues to suffer alarming relapses. ‘The promised “new art of the theatre” 
is hardly nearer realization than five years ago. No American Shaw of 
Barker or Yeats has been born of the struggle against the established order. 

The disarrangement of the old order, the starting of forces that may 
revolutionize the theatre of the great public, the development of Promdésingy 
artists, a little shifting from the old inartistic basis toward the imaginative 
and the poetic—that is all. The struggle is only started. It is not a time 
to begin crowing — only a time for setting the teeth harder, for resolving§ 
that the next five years shall be infinitely more fruitful than the last. 

But we’ have faith 
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